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cerning them must be tautological judgments, in which
a thing is predicated of itself; for, if the predicate
differs from the subject, then the judgment must be
untrue when it asserts that the subject is the predicate.
Hence in strict logic we can say nothing but 'A is A,'
' a man is a man*.' Antisthenes, indeed, seems so far
to have modified this doctrine as to admit that, when
a thing is complex, you can define it by resolving it
into its elements; but he maintained that when you
have got down to these elements you can only name
them. This, of course, involves that the whole of
any complex thing is merely the sum of the parts.

It is easier to see the absurdity of this doctrine
than to show why it is wrong; for, if it were true,
we could have no significant predication or judgment
whatever, a tautological judgment being in reality
no judgment at all. It seems plausible enough to
say that judgment asserts the identity of the pre-
dicate with the subject, and that it cannot be true,
if they are in any way different. And, indeed, it
is not long since a well-known school of formal
logicians, not seeing where,such a doctrine would lead
them, proclaimed the law of identity in this sense
as the essential law of thought, and maintained that
all affirmative judgments must conform to the type
' A is A/ that is, to the type of tautology. But the
truth is that the whole view of logic of which this is
a part rests upon a confusion, whiph arises from